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Editorial: 


OLD AGE SECURITY 


HE 79TH Coneress, recently adjourned, amended 

the Social Security Act. In offering amendments, 

the Committee on Ways and Means acknowledged 
that they were in nature of a stop-gap, until the new 
Congress can give more consideration to controversial 
issues. 

The bill which has been enacted into law is an 
improvement over previous legislation. One provision 
extended unemployment compensation to maritime 
workers. Another provided survivor's benefits to 
families of veterans who die within three years of 
release from service. A third raised maximums for 
federal matching under old age assistance, aid to 
dependent children, and aid to the blind. This last 
provision also included a compromise enactment re- 
lated to variable matching to states. 

A fourth provision ignored the major issues under 
old age and survivors insurance and retained the 
payroll tax at one per cent. The announced purpose 
of the freezing of the tax was to prevent an excessive 
reserve. No action was taken to meet the major issues 
under that program—coverage and size of benefits. 
These two issues should not be controversial. They 
should have and it is believed that they will receive 
immediate consideration by the new Congress. 


In “Issues in Social Security” the technical staff of 
the Committee on Ways and Means, indicated the 
areas uncovered by old age and survivors insurance. 
In an average week of 1944, a total of 21.4 million 
workers out of a civilian employed population of 51.8 
million were in non-covered industries. These non- 
covered employees included roughly 8.1 million farm 
operators and laborers; 4.5 million non-agricultural 
unemployed; and 1.6 million domestic service workers, 
employees of non-profit organizations, and others— 
persons not covered by any public retirement system. 
In addition, labor turnover, deprived many workers 
of insurance coverage. Out of 70.6 million individuals 
with wage credits at the end of 1944, 31.7 million 
persons lacked sufficient credits to make benefits 
possible. 

The size of the benefit received by the aged under 
old age and survivors insurance is partly affected by 
the same condition. Due to labor turnover, employees 
accumulate insufficient credits to receive adequate 
benefits. To the extent that adequate coverage does 
not sufficiently raise the benefit, schedules should ‘be 
adjusted upwards to allow the average employee re- 
tirement income above public assistance standards. 

(Continued on page 240) 
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BASIC ISSUES UF SECURITY 


by Jonn J. Corson 





The Washington Post 

T THE MOMENT—but only for the moment—the 
A future of social security in the United States 
looks dim. This country’s social security system 
has just suffered a succession of Congressional set- 
backs. During the month preceding its adjournment 
the Seventy-Ninth Congress, in turn, (1) enacted 
pitifully inadequate amendments to the Social Secur- 
ity Act, (2) enacted a bill granting overly generous 
insurance protection for railway workers alone, and 
(3) abandoned efforts to produce a program for 
health insurance. 

Let us focus attention on the more important— 
and more distressing—action: what Congress did 
and did not do in amending the Social Security 
Act. After months of laborious deliberation and 
extended hearings, the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, on June 28, brought forth a mouse, HR 6911. 
But bad as its proposals were the final action of the 
Congress was worse. 

The House Ways and Means Committee’s original 
proposals and the provisions finally enacted can be 
summarized thusly: 

1. Originally the Committee proposed to raise both 
employer and employee contributions for old age and 
survivors insurance to one-half per cent of the wages 
of covered employees; this proposal was revised; the 
contribution rates were frozen (for the fifth suc- 
cessive year) at one per cent; _ 


2. Originally the Committee recommended that 
since tax rates were to be raised the provision author- 
izing the federal government to appropriate from 
the general revenues to the old age and survivors 
insurance funds whenever its resources were insufhi- 
cient be repealed; both froze the contributions at 
existing rates and repealed this “guarantee of sol- 
vency” provision; 

3. The Committee proposed the provision of bene- 
fits for the widows and children of all servicemen 
who die after leaving the armed services but before 
having regained an insured status under the old age 
and survivor insurance system; this proposal the 
Congress enacted; 

4. It also recommended the provision of unem- 
ployment insurance for maritime workers; this the 
Congress enacted; 

5. It included a number of technical changes in 
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the existing Social Security Act; these changes were 
enacted; 

6. Finally the Committee proposed to increase fed- 
eral participation in old age assistance, aid to the 
blind and aid to dependent children by raising the 
amount of the payment to each recipient which the 
federal government will match, and by increasing the 
federal funds available to the poorer states. Opposi- , 
tion was focused on the proposed adoption of “varia- 
ble grants.” The eventual compromise enacted by the 
Congress abandoned both the original proposals. In- 
stead, Congress provided that the Federal Govern- 
ment reimburse states for two-thirds of the first $15 
in old age and blind cases and two-thirds of the 
first $9 for ADC. Above that amount, matching will 
continue on a fifty-fifty basis, up to a maximum 
Federal payment of $25 a month for aged and blind, 
and $13.50 for the first child and $9 for other children. 


Concress SUBSTITUTES 


DD THESE PROVISIONS together. Essentially the 

House Ways and Means Committee had recom- 
mended a material expansion of public assistance; 
the Congress rejected its proposals but substituted its 
own flat contribution proposal. Added funds for 
each state will result in more adequate grants to 
recipients in the face of rising living costs. But 
simultaneously the Congress refused to extend social 
insurances to cover self-employed workers, farm 
workers and domestic servants. It refused to make 
old age and survivors insurance benefits more ade- 
quate even while it recognized the necessity for more 
adequate assistance grants. (Old age assistance pay- 
ments have increased on the average, 61 per cent 
since 1939 when the present level of the old age 
insurance was fixed.) When it came to the financial 
arrangement for old age and survivors insurance the 
Congress literally disavowed the idea of social insur- 
ance. First it refused to raise the contribution rates 
to provide adequate resources to meet the costs of 
future benefits. Secondly it repealed its earlier 
promise to have the federal government meet any 
deficits which might occur. Presumably this action 
is based on the utterly unreal belief that the govern- 
ment can deal with these social responsibilities as 
though it were a private insurance company. That 
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it will simply collect and hold the contributions from 
employers and employees and pay benefits from these 
funds. The two insurance proposals that remain 
constitute only sops to two strong lobbies—the vet- 
erans and the organized maritime workers. 

The result is discouraging. Alibi-like statements 
from both House and Senate committees that though 
impressed with the need for change in old age and 
survivors insurance there was inadequate time for 
devising the legislation needed, does not assuage this 
discouragement. It is particularly discouraging when 
viewed along with (1) the abandonment of health 
insurance by the Senate Education and Labor Com- 
mittee, and (2) the enactment by both houses of 
Congress of proposals sponsored by the strong railway 
brotherhoods to liberalize materially similar — but 
already more generous—protection now available to 
railroad workers. In substance, the Congress by 
these series of actions has rejected its earlier basic 
decision to provide social security through broad 
comprehensive contributory social insurance against 
old age, death and unemployment. It has said, in 
effect, that as a people we will rely for security 
primarily upon assistance, the relief of destitution, 
and such special benefits as powerful special interests 
can force on their own members. 


Pusiic Support 


WwW, Because the people of this country have 
evidenced some dissatisfaction with social insur- 
ance? Hardly. A Gallup Poll in 1945 showed that 
60 per cent of the adult population of this country 
believe farmers should be covered by old age and 
survivors insurance; 61 per cent favor coverage of 
governmental employees; 57 per cent believe the self- 
employed should be covered and 69 per cent would 
cover domestic servants. Earlier, in 1943, an opinion 
survey conducted by the National Opinion. Research 
Center indicated that 81 per cent of the American 
people believe that old age protection should be uni- 
versal. More recently, in 1946 the Iowa Poll found 
that citizens throughout that agricultural state believe 
farmers should be covered under old age and sur- 
vivors insurance. Moreover, they indicated their will- 
ingness to pay 6 per cent of their earnings for such 
protection. And finally the Committee saw at first 
hand four score or more witnesses, representing such 
extreme views as those of the National Association 
of Manufacturers and the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, all urging the Committee to extend 
the coverage of old age and survivors insurance to 
farmers, domestics and the self-employed. 

Why then? It can hardly be because of the cost. 


Extension of this social insurance would mean that 
farmers, farm workers and others brought under 
this system would pay contributions from their earn- 
ings. These sums would go into the old age and 
survivors insurance trust fund, from which benefits 
are paid. Simultaneously the Committee recom- 
mended the substantial liberalization of federal grants 
to aid for the assistance at an increase of approxi- 
mately twenty per cent above the federal govern- 
ment’s present expenditures for this purpose. And 
the added benefits for railway workers are relatively 
more costly than proposed changes in the general 
social insurance for all workers. No, the Committee 
decisions cannot be founded on cost grounds. 


Why then did the Committee decide against the 
extension of social insurance? It is because the 
Committee favors a relief approach to the provision 
of security. They could find an imposing facade for 
such an approach, if that is the course they prefer, 
in the Brookings Institution most recent publication, 
“Relief and Social Security” by Lewis Meriam. There 
Meriam proposes the abandonment of the existing 
social insurances. He would substitute supervised 
assistance to all who are in need whatever the cause. 
Senator Taft, too, has proposed that the need of 
many families for medical care and income while 
ill shall be provided only to those who are in need. 
But there is no evidence the Committee agrees with 
those who would turn the timetable of social progress 
back to the means-test-pre-social-insurance era. Rather 
the Committee speaks approvingly of the progress 
made by the social insurances and pleads that more 
time is needed in considering their expansion and 
liberalization. 

That, it is clear, is not enough. While the Com- 
mittee continued its leisurely deliberations (for the 
same proposals have been repeatedly before Congress 
for five years) the United Mine Workers waged a 
devastating strike to obtain through collective bar- 
gaining greater security for the miners. James B. 
Carey, Secretary of the Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations, warned, when questioned by the Committee, 
that several CIO unions would seek to obtain similar 
welfare provisions through collective bargaining if 
the Social Security Act were not extended and 
expanded. Almost simultaneously the International 
Typographical Union initiated steps to obtain con- 
tributions from employers to expand their union 
provisions for old age and death. 

In the face of (1) these workers’ demands for 
guarantees of security, (2) the popular approval of 
social insurance as reflected by public opinion polls, 
and (3) the views of a succession of witnesses before 
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the Committee, its recommendations are inexplicable. 
But they are even more inexplicable when viewed 
against the backdrop of economic evolution during 
recent decades. The establishment of social insurance 
in this country as a governmental function was not 
chance nor political opportunism. The enactment 
of its Social Security Act simply reflected that the 
country had attained a stage of industrial maturity 
when the protection of workers against the risks of 
unemployment, illness, disability, old age and death 
was essential. The proportion of all citizens living 
in cities and working for wages had increased to a 
point which necessitated the provision of an adequate 
substitute for the security they could make for them- 
selves when they lived and worked on the land. 
This evolution the responsible Committees of Con- 
gress apparently neither see nor understand. 


Turee Basic Issues 


EN YEARS with the American social insurances 
T established in 1935 have made manifest three basic 
issues. They can be stated in questions: 

1. Are all men and women in the United States 
to be protected against loss of income when the 
common economic hazards of an industrial civiliza- 
tion strike, or only some favored groups? 

2. When workers die or become unemployed, old, 
sick or disabled, are the benefits paid to be adequate 
to provide them and their families with the minimum 
food, clothing and shelter necessary for a decent 
living? 

3. Are all men and women to be protected against 
all common economic hazards? 

Those are the issues that must be faced up to when 
looking to the future of social security. Thus, a 
young nation only recently come of age industrially, 
is confronted with the necessity of providing for the 
security of men and women who live like cliff- 
dwellers in cities and work for wages. It must 
protect all these workers, not some of them. It must 
provide them with income adequate to meet the 
minimum costs of human existence throughout the 
periods when they are unable to earn wages. And 
it must provide security for them and their families 
against all causes of insecurity. A man’s wife and 
children can be just as hungry when his wages cease 
because he is sick, as when he is unemployed or 
even dead. 

But can we, as a nation, afford (1) to extend 
social security to 20,000,000 workers not now covered, 
(2) to pay larger benefits, and (3) protect these 
workers and their families against the economic 
effects of illness and disablement as well as unem- 


ployment, old age and death? That is a real ques- 
tion; it deserves a considered answer. 

First and foremost it must be recognized that 
these workers, their families, sometimes their em- 
ployers and always to some extent the community, 
are paying the costs of these misfortunes even now, 
Take sickness, for example. Studies of family living 
costs indicate that the typical family with an income 
of less than $3,000 per annum spends approximately © 
4 per cent each year for doctors, dentists, and hospital 
bills, But these costs don’t appear evenly each month 
and each year; they hit with cataclysmic uncertainty 
when an accident occurs, an operation is essential or 
a serious illness strikes. Then there is no question 
as to whether one can afford it; the costs must be 
met by incurring a heavy millstone of debt or the 
doctor just goes unpaid and the family’s grocery bill 
is not met. 

Who pays? The unlucky family, the doctor, the 
grocer, the community as a whole either indirectly 
or directly in relief payments. Thus, this question 7 
as to the cost of social security is deceptive. The 
costs are here now and are met, one way or another. | 
The real question is: would it not be better to devise 
a system by which these costs—all the costs of an 
adequate social security program—are budgeted and 
met in an orderly fashion? Would it not be better 
to provide for the accumulation of current contri- 
butions from workers and employers—even contri- | 
butions of four or five more per cent of payroll than 7 
at present—than to continue to proceed in the hit 
or miss fashion which fails to yield security for 
many workers? 

In the face of these needed revisions of the social 
security program the Seventy-Ninth Congress was 
sorely disappointing. Two congressional committees 
held hearings—listened to witnesses—and then did | 
no more than drag the hearings out until time for 
the summer recess. Apparently no progress will be 
made until the hot breath of unemployment blows | 
again on the backs of our far-seeing legislators’ necks. | 


A PREDICTION 


ORE FARSEEING legislators, those statesmen who can | 
Minin in terms of the sweep of the decades rather 
than the pressure groups of today and the election in 
the fall recognize that even the proposals we talk of 
today do not define the social security program of the 
future. Think for a moment of the evolution of one 
public social service over recent decades. In the 
1880’s when my mother commenced her education, | 
it was at a private school. My grandparents selected 
it and they paid tuition for her education. They 
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themselves, my grandparents, had not gone to ele- 
mentary schools when they were her age. 

When it was my turn to go to school there was no 
question as to whether I should go to a private 
school. Public schools had evolved and I attended a 
public school as did all my neighbors. There was, 
however, a slight vestigial trace of the early tradition. 
It was the custom that before going to college each 
member of the family should, as we said: “go away 
to school for a year or two”: both my brother and 
I did. The fourth generation, my children, go to 
public schools. They started school a year or two 
earlier than I did, at a public nursery school. They 
will likely continue in public schools even through 
the universities. In short, what once was a service 
that each family provided for itself is today a public 
social service which we as a people agree should be 
available to every family without thought of cost. 

This same evolution was illustrated by three bills 
considered by the Seventy-Ninth Congress. S-1606, 
the Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill, proposed that all 
workers and their families should be insured against 
the economic effects of illness. They should make 
regular contributions from their wages while well 
and, in return, when ill, should be entitled to medical 
care and benefits with which to meet the costs of 
living. Senator Taft assailed this bill as “socialistic.” 
He drafted and introduced an alternative bill. His 
bill would provide security only through a means 
test, essentially as it was provided from the time of 
Queen Elizabeth. Meanwhile another subcommittee 
was considering a bill to provide maternity care for 
mothers and medical care for children. The Pepper 
Bill would not require that any mother or child 
pass a means test before receiving care. Nor would 
it condition medical care upon the necessity of having 
worked and paid contributions. The Pepper Bill 
simply provides maternity care and child health care 
for all who want such care. Maternity care would 
under the Pepper Bill become a public social service 
available to every family without thought of cost. 


Look at the future of social security through this 
frame of reference. And what do you see? Let me 
predict. My prediction is that those of use who will 
be here in 1975 will see a system of social security 
which guarantees every family continual economic 
security. When a young man marries he will rent, 
if he wishes, a publicly built and owned house; there 
he will find adequate shelter, if he cannot afford 
to buy it himself. Before his first child is born his 
wife may, or perhaps will be required, to visit a 
public health clinic. In each neighborhood there 
will be a public clinic, just as there is a public school. 
When a baby is born, the mother and child will be 
cared for at a public maternity home. While the 
child grows up the family will receive regular cash 
contributions from the government toward its sup- 
port. It will be educated, lunched, and provided with 
medical care in the public schools. If the father loses 
his job or gets sick the family will receive cash bene- 
fits. Medical, dental and optical care will be available 
just as today each family can use the public library 
whenever it wishes. If the wage earner dies, his 
widow and orphans will receive a pension. Or when 
a worker himself reaches old age, he and his wife 
will receive a sufficient allowance to provide a mini- 
mum of comfort. No family will live in luxury at 
public expense; but every family will accept, without 
thought of social stigma, those services and payments 
which will assure that through good times and bad 
they will be able to maintain themselves. 

Perhaps the details of the picture will be different. 
No doubt our views of the basic requirements for 
individual and family security will continue to change, 
as they have changed in the past. But always we 
must remember that in the world of today, no indi- 
vidual can achieve his own security. In this atomic 
age, no nation can guarantee the safety of its own 
people. Security, peace, freedom—all the good things 
of life—can only be achieved through the joint efforts 
of many individuals protecting and benefiting each 
other through the vehicle of government. 








LEGISLATIVE INTENT 


“It is hereby declared to be the legislative intent that the purpose of this act is to promote 
the welfare and happiness of all the people of the Commonwealth by providing public as- 
sistance to all of its needy and distressed; that assistance shall be administered promptly and 
humanely with due regard for the preservation of family life, and without discrimination on 
account of race, religion, or political affiliation; and that assistance shall be administered in such 
a way and manner as to encourage self-respect, self-dependency, and the desire to be a good 
citizen and useful to society.” 


LEGISLATIVE INTENT OF THE 
PENNSYLVANIA PUBLIC ASSISTANCE LAW 

















STAFFING THE PUBLIC WELFARE AGENCIES! 


by THomasineE HEnpricks, Sr. Training Consultant 


Technical Training Service, Bureau of Public Assistance 


Social Security Administration 





which offers the first major opportunity to build 

a specific long range program for adequately 
stafing the state-wide welfare organizations created 
or expanded eleven years ago to administer the public 
assistance provisions of the Social Security Act. No 
longer a nation at war, we may utilize an increasing 
proportion of our manpower to develop fully the 
services of a modern government concerned with safe- 
guarding the well-being of its people, and to develop 
the full potentialities of each individual for participa- 
tion and constructive achievement in a democratic 
way of life. 

Experience of the past eleven years has shown clear- 
ly the contribution of public assistance in attaining 
the democratic objectives for which we have engaged 
in a global war. Experience has also shown the 
strong reliance which must be placed upon the per- 
formance of individual staff members in realizing 
program objectives. Large numbers of competent 
staff members are required for a public assistance 
program which will be available to people along our 
“creek beds” as well as to people who crowd our 
manufacturing areas—for a program which will pene- 
trate the isolation of our mountains and the great 
stretches of our barren farm land. Staff performance 
is a major factor in providing public assistance as 
adequately as possible in relation to a person’s needs, 
and in ways to conserve the strength of the individual 
—his relation to his family and his community. Upon 
the competence of these staff members in each locality 
of a state and in the state office where policies are 
shaped and programs are planned will depend the 
future capacity of a state welfare organization to 
participate in the expansion of those social services 
to which experience in the administration of public 
assistance and other social security measures has 
pointed. 

At no time during the past ten years have most 
public welfare agencies been able to secure enough 


Pore WELFARE AGENCIES have entered a period 


"The substance of this article under the title, “Staffing a Public 
Welfare Agency: Post-War Resources and Problems,” has already 
been issued in outline form to public assistance agencies and can 
be secured from Technical Training Service, Bureau of Public 
Assistance, Social Security Administration. 


qualified staff to meet responsibilities of a modern 
program of public assistance, and related social serv- 
ices. A look backward at conditions which have 
affected our ability to secure an adequate, well quali- 
fied staff and a look forward at the increasing person- 
nel resources will emphasize the importance and sug- 
gest logical first steps in undertaking at this strategic 
time a planned progressive approach to the personnel 
problem in the public welfare field. 


Tue Loox BackwarpD 


ECURING PERSONNEL required to establish initial 
G operation of the public assistance program was an 
undertaking of mammoth proportions in the period 
immediately following the passage of the Social 
Security Act. Such a nation-wide demand for social 
service personnel was unprecedented in the history 
of welfare developments in the country except for 
temporary emergency programs. Administration of 
the new program required a staff large in numbers, 
having a wide variety of special knowledge and skills 
and a combination of experience and education, which 
was not easily obtainable. For many, but not nearly 
all, of the strategic social service positions, staff mem- 
bers with basic competence in social work and sub- 
stantial experience were secured. There were not 
enough trained social workers available to fill any 
considerable number of the positions for which pro- 
fessional competence in social work appeared desir- 
able. The unequal distribution of social workers 
throughout the county, and state residence as a con- 
dition of employment were additional handicaps. By 
the time many agencies abolished residence require- 
ments, the national shortage of social workers had 
developed. Only now will these agencies begin to 
experience the advantage of this progressive step. 

These circumstances necessitated a consistent long 
range program for building up personnel through a 
combination of methods such as better recruiting, 
maximum development of employed personnel 
through better supervision and other training efforts, 
and use of educational leave. Accordingly, most 
agencies undertook to strengthen one or another of 
these aspects of administration soon after establish- 
ing a basic organizational structure. In the first five 
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years after the passage of the Social Security Act, 
many agencies had already made progress in securing 
more and better qualified staff only to have their 
efforts curtailed by the shifting of available man- 
power to defense activities. 

With the outbreak of war in 1941, the draining of 
agency personnel and potential manpower resources 
for military services increased, and the public welfare 
agencies struggled with drastically insufficient per- 
sonnel to develop a program in which the objectives, 
scope, and methods were only partially established. 
Agency efforts throughout this period were, therefore, 
largely directed to meeting immediate administrative 
problems rather than long range personnel planning. 


RETURNING VETERANS 


HAT, THEN, are the new personnel resources now 
Ti ictcesien available to public welfare agencies? 
How may we fully utilize these potential resources 
and capitalize on changing personnel conditions? 
Returning to civilian life are thousands of veterans 
whose educational background, experience, and spe- 
cial abilities potentially fit them for a career in social 
service. 

Reports from educational institutions indicate a 
steadily increasing veteran enrollment. This new stu- 
dent body in undergraduate schools, many of whom 
have gained maturity and experience before entering 
college, will be especially interested to know those 
vocational and professional opportunities which will 
help them in shaping their educational programs. The 
veteran who had pursued a well-rounded social sci- 
ence sequence in his pre-professional education, fol- 
lowed by professional education for social work, and 
who had had related or maturing experience in the 
Armed Services, has unusual opportunities in the 
public welfare field. The young veterans in college 
who need immediate employment may be especially 
interested in beginning positions in public welfare 
agencies where they meet the minimum entrance 
qualifications. Those agencies having plans for edu- 
cational leave or work-study which will permit the 
veteran to undertake his professional education later 
through a combined program of work and study will 
be able to attract those wanting professional com- 
petence in a new field of work.” 

Graduate schools of social work report a rapid 
increase in the number of veterans making applica- 
tion for entrance. Some graduate schools have re- 


*For consideration of work-study plans see American Association 
of Schools of Sgcial Work, Report on Principles Relating to Work- 
Study Programs; also Rosetta Fisher, “The Work-Study Plan—One 
mag tA Professional Education,” Pusiic WeLFare, Vol. 3, No. 5, 
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ported their inability to accept all the applications 
from prospective students, many of whom have 
unusually fine qualifications. Steps are being taken 
to increase available facilities and also to establish a 
method of interchange which will direct prospective 
students to less populated schools. A period of experi- 
ence in a public welfare agency offering good super- 
vision, with arrangements for educational leave later 
when the veteran can be admitted to a graduate 
school of social work may be the means of retaining 
the veteran’s initial interest in the field of social work. 


In a meeting of the Special Committee on Train- 
ing and Personnel which is advisory to the Bureau 
of Public Assistance and to the United States Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, discussion emphasized the possibilities 
of counseling the veteran regarding available job 
opportunities in interviews with school faculties con- 
cerning plans for postponing the period of profes- 
sional education. Members of this committee thought 
that it would be possible for the schools to keep 
public welfare agencies and merit system councils 
informed of promising candidates who might be 
available for employment prior to entering school. 
Personnel officers and agencies will wish to keep in 
close touch with the schools regarding these veterans 
who represent a valuable source of recruitment. 


Personnel resources have been greatly strengthened 
in many agencies by the gradual return of employees 
from military service. These staff members usually 
have reemployment rights. The wide differences, how- 
ever, among individual veterans in their current in- 
terests and abilities, should be taken into considera- 
tion in counseling the returned employee regarding 
the choices he may have for employment in the 
agency and opportunities for development within the 
agency’s service. 

Some employees have gained additional experi- 
ence which can be identified at once as contributing 
directly toward performance of duties in new posi- 
tions—either in more responsible ones or in positions 
more suitable to the employee’s current interests. In 
other instances, the practical value of other experience 
in the performance of agency service can be deter- 
mined best after a testing period in the position which 
the employee formerly occupied. For some employees 
the change or increase in responsibilities of the posi- 
tion, and the higher standards of performance now 
required, may be easily met by careful reorientation 
and supplementary training opportunities. Others 
who recognize specific weaknesses in former perform- 
ance and whose military experience has added little 
in terms of the present position may prefer place- 
ment for a temporary period which will give them 
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better opportunity for good supervision and for steady 
progress in improved performance. 

The educational benefits provided by the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act and the GI Bill of Rights 
(Public Laws 268 and 346) are of special significance 
to public welfare agencies concerned to increase staff 
competence through education. Although the acts 
provide for several alternative bases of payment and 
for flexibility within specified limits in the type of 
education, special attention is called to the veteran’s 
use of these resources to secure the general and special 
education so essential to progressively succesful per- 
formance in the public welfare field. All veterans, 
irrespective of age, are covered and there is provision 
for tuition and other school expenses up to a maxi- 
mum of $500 a year, as well as a maintenance allow- 
ance of $65 for single persons and $90 for veterans 
with dependents. A period of one year’s study is pro- 
vided for any eligible veteran; additional periods of 
study are allowed in relation to the period of military 
service. Public welfare agencies have been handi- 
capped by the lack of funds, lack of sufficient staff 
for replacements, and in some instances by statutory 
prohibitions in developing a long-time program for 
assisting able employees to supplement thcir general 
or special education. With the special educational 
opportunities open to veterans, and increased staff 
resources, these agencies have more substantial means 
than formerly to strengthen the educational back- 
ground of employees. 


Although the subsistence payments are not large, 
provisions for full tuition and other school expenses 
have been attractive to large numbers of veterans. 
With encouragement from the agency, many veterans 
may wish to enter a graduate school of social work 
before returning for regular agency employment. The 
fact that the employee has been allowed to retain his 
reemployment rights for the period of professional 
study has encouraged many veterans to undertake 
an educational program. The agency has a special 
responsibility to encourage these returning employees 
showing capacity and to facilitate the use of available 
educational benefits for professional education. 


Some veterans are, for various reasons, interested 
in a period of agency service before entering school. 
Since a period of study may be begun within four 
years after discharge from military service and may 
be continued within a period of nine years, there is 
opportunity for the veteran to undertake professional 
study at a later time. The veteran will, however, be 
interested in the agency’s arrangements for a later 
period of educational leave in which he could utilize 
his educational benefits for a block of professional 


study or combine a planned progressive experience 
with alternating periods of professional education. 


A veteran nearing completion of his undergraduate 
work may be interested in completing the under- 
graduate program through part-time study. In some 
instances, suitable placements may be made near 
educational facilities. Part-time work arrangements 
should be made where the educational and vocational 
plan is valid for both veteran and agency. Special 
attention should be paid to developing sound plans 
regarding placements near graduate schools of social 
work. Consultation with these schools will be of assist- 
ance to agency personnel in determining how exten- 
sively a program of part-time study can be developed 
and the conditions under which it is most likely to be 
educationally productive. The long period of full- 
time professional education is of course the better 
plan. However, a flexible placement plan and close 
cooperation with schools of social work cnsure the 
use of all the resources at the command of both school 
and agency in accordance with accepted standards of 
education and practice. 


In considering the total personnel resources avail- 
able and the planned use of this personnel in the 
post-war period, agencies have a special advantage in 
the nucleus of personnel who have remained during 
the war period. Agencies will be concerned to de- 
velop plans for retaining competent staff members in 
positions utilizing their maximum capacities. Poten- 
tialities of many employees have not been fully devel- 
oped because of lacks in agency training opportunities 
or the lack of general or special education. With the 
increase in personnel resources available, better oppor- 
tunities for development of this group may be pos- 
sible through better supervision, and other training 
opportunities. Agencies have commented frequently 
on individual employees interest in securing profes- 
sional education and have regretted inability to allow 
educational leave because of staff shortages. This 
period of readjustment may be the strategic time to 
arrange for educational leave for promising staff 
members. Replacements are now more possible, and 
these periods of study may give the agency an oppor- 
tunity to gradually absorb returning employees and 
well-qualified candidates for employment as they be- 
come available. 


EsTABLISHING A Far-SIGHTED PERSONNEL PrRoGRAM 


HERE COULD SCARCELY be a better time, with present 
T financial resources and new personnel, to develop 
a model plan for the full and effective use of both 
current and prospective staff. In cooperation with the 
merit system and other services, public welfare 
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agencies can at last work out far-sighted, feasible 
programs. Even with today’s potential resources—a 
nucleus of experienced staff members already em- 
ployed, the steady return of staff members on leave 
for war service, strong new sources of recruitment 
from among well-qualified veterans—new sources of 
financing a planned approach projected over a period 
of years is essential. In such a planned approach to 
solve the personnel problem, a number of different 
methods will be used and the solutions of a number 
of internal administrative problems must be found; 
for example, a staffing schedule which allows for 
adequate case load coverage. 


An over-all plan for staffing should first be focused 
on broad objectives which must then be implemented 
by breaking down objectives into manageable units 
of effort. Goals for five or ten year periods should be 
charted and immediate steps taken in the direction 
of these goals. Time limits should be assigned for 
the completion of each step. For example, an agency 
may proceed at once to reduce gradually the excessive 
case load of visitors and plan for establishing and 
periodically re-examining case load standards. Re- 
cruitment plans may be developed with specific pro- 
vision for scrutinizing its results in cooperation with 
the merit system agency. Different methods may be 
used, in turn, until the goal of securing staff members 
with the desired qualifications has been achieved. 
Intermediate goals will vary among agencies and de- 
pend in a given state upon the stage of development 
of its welfare service. Immediate steps to meet the 
personnel problem of the current period must, of 
course, be taken. Backward steps, however, will be 
avoided if they are taken against a background of 
some preliminary planning regarding longer time 
goals. Moreover, the retention of the agency’s most 
competent staff and the interest of well-qualified per- 
sons in agency employment will be affected by a 
progressive program for improving the standards of 
service through more and better-equipped personnel. 


A concerted agency-wide approach has been facili- 
tated in some agencies by the use of an active, per- 
sonnel-planning committee, chaired by a staff member 
with the administrative responsibility for taking 
action, and composed of representatives from all the 
functional units in the agency whose contributions 
are needed in gathering data, making decisions, or 
working out plans. Assignments are made to each 
committee member in light of the particular contribu- 
tion his respective unit can make toward the study 
of the problem. For example, if a committee was 
planning a standard for case loads, the representative 
of the research unit would provide basic data needed 


to approach the problem. The field division would 
contribute practical operating problems; the training 
consultant could show the effect of heavy case loads 
upon standards of performance; the accountant could 
bring in limitations in salary allocations; and the 
personnel officer could present problems involved in 
placements of personnel. 


Results of individual committee members work are 
channeled through the committee, and final plans 
based on all factors in the agency administration 
which must be considered in effecting the plan. The 
role each committee member will play in assuming 
leadership will vary from time to time, depending 
upon the particular facet of the problem which the 
committee is considering. In some instances, several 
units may be working at the same time on prelim- 
inary data. Again, further work may await results 
of preliminary suggestions from one unit. Usually, 
however, all committee members will help to some 
extent in relating their contribution, even though inci- 
dentally, to the final over-all plan. Such a planned 
and forward coordination of agency effort in the 
development of an active personnel program has 
facilitated the accomplishment of practical plans. The 
failure of a plan or the delay in undertaking some 
approach to a recurring problem, because of compli- 
cations in one aspect of agency administration, is 
thus avoided or minimized. 

An early re-evaluation of current personnel needs 
and staffing standards is a priority in the work plans 
of a personnel committee. An early expansion of staff 
must be recognized for what it is—an elimination of 
some of the more obvious areas of overwork and 
underservice, not an actual enlargement of program. 
For five years public welfare agencies have been, at 
the worst, retrenching drastically and, at the best, fail- 
ing to make normal extensions. This constant adjust- 
ment backward can become a dangerous habit and 
the accompanying attitude of getting along some how 
may becloud the issue for the new era of staffing 
opportunity. 


PERSONNEL NEEDs 


pie OF THE ADJUSTMENTS made during the war 
period have, of course, resulted in better planning. 
However, the causes of the well-known staff shortage 
in almost every area of work in the public welfare 
agencies have not always been clearly identified. It 
has been difficult in. some instances to tell whether 
understaffing has been due to general staff shortages, 
financial limitations, or inexperience in determining 
staffing standards. Staffing schedules for the visitor's 
position is a conspicuous example. Efforts to deter- 
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mine the maximum case load which an agency could 
afford to allow a visitor (or supervisor) to carry, and 
aggressive steps to secure sufficient administrative 
funds have sometimes been discouraged because of 
the inability to secure staff even if the funds were 
available. Often the presence of several contributing 
factors made it difficult for agencies to take a straight- 
line approach to overpowering obstacles in securing 
adequate staff. In dealing systematically with these 
interlocking problems, a well-constituted over-all per- 
sonnel planning committee may attack the multiple 
issues involved in a farsighted personnel program. 

Immediate steps should be taken to obtain a clearer, 
more accurate picture of personnel needs in order to 
satisfactorily absorb old employees, make readjust- 
ments in assignments of current staff, and make best 
use of well-qualified new staff members as they be- 
come available. For example, most agencies have now 
had sufficient experience to know the number and 
calibre of field staff required to furnish an effective 
channel for state-local cooperation, and to provide the 
consultation sought by local directors. Now is the 
time to develop a staffing standard which is realistic 
and to plan for staff development as well as for trans- 
fers, placement, and recruitment in relation to these 
standards. Established ranges in case loads may now 
be followed and consistent plans made for gradually 
bringing, county by county, the offices up to the stand- 
ard as additional staff becomes available. 

Agencies would do well at this period to consider: 
reduced work loads for new workers, realistic case 
load standards, establishment of several state, field 
and departmental positions at large to fill special 
assignments or substitute for staff on educational 
leave, and criteria for the number and kind of staff 
needed for writing state materials, both policy and 
interpretive, with consideration given the possibility 
of an interchange between the field and departmental 
staff for assignments on written materials. 


PresENT SITUATION 


REVIEW OF CURRENT personnel to determine special 
A strengths which may be utilized in making new 
adjustments is now being undertaken in some agen- 
cies. As a means of retaining and utilizing to the best 
advantage competent staff currently employed in 
agencies, special efforts are being made to analyze the 
performance of all staff in terms of projected plans 
for future placements. Staff members ready for pro- 
motions are being located as well as those who would 
profit by educational leave, or would utilize a transfer 
to develop their special strengths, or to engage in a 
program of part-time study in educational institutions. 


The present personnel situation underscores the 
need for personnel planning over a broader area than 
is afforded when by adherence to appointment of 
local residents. In many instances, the strict adherence 
to county residents for local employees has grown up 
by tradition rather than by law. Public welfare agen- 
cies are re-examining their methods of interpreting 
to local boards personnel needs on a state-wide basis. 
Has there been a consistently planned interpretation 
of the qualifications which experience has shown are 
most likely to result in successful performance? Are 
members of the board consistently informed of the 
availability of better-qualified personnel outside the 
county? Have members of the board participated in 
state-wide and local recruitment programs which 
would give them a more realistic view of the total 
problem ? 

In this strategic period, public welfare agencies are 
turning increasing attention to the special responsi- 
bility of the agency for recruitment and for coopera- 
tive plans with educational institutions to increase the 
supply of well-prepared personnel. A broad and con- 
tinuing program of recruitment using all agency re- 
sources and cooperating with merit system, civil 
service, and other agencies is essential. Agencies have 
recognized that even the best examination process 
cannot succed in obtaining the merit system objective 
of securing for the public service the best qualified 
personnel available unless there is an ample supply 
of potentially well-qualified competitors. These agen- 
cies are, therefore, assuming the responsibility of re- 
examining recruitment methods and materials in the 
light of current personnel resources to determine their 
effectiveness in stimulating interest for a career in 
social service. Public welfare agencies are now able 
to initiate with the merit system councils and civil 
service agencies cooperative plans for assuring the ob- 
jective of a competent public social service through 
the selection of highly-qualified personnel under the 
merit system. In relation to recruitment planning 
agency committees are raising the following ques- 
tions: (1) Has there been close contact between state 
and local agencies and undergraduate educational 
institutions in order to interpret public welfare and 
to point out the possibilities for both employment and 
professional education? (2) Has there been a regular 
exchange of personnel information between agencies 
and graduate schools of social work? (3) Has attrac- 
tive and systematic publicity regarding public welfare 
work been made available in the most strategic 
places? 


(Continued on page 240) 
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MARYLAND EVALUATES LICENSING 
OF AGENCIES ANU INSTITUTIONS 


by Dwicut H. Fercuson, Chief 
Bureau of Child Welfare 
Maryland State Department of Public Welfare 





dren’s institutions by departments of public wel- 

fare has been in effect in Maryland and many 
states over a considerable period of years. However, 
it remains one of the relatively unexplored child wel- 
fare areas and there is much that is not known about 
licensing. This became increasingly apparent recently 
when we in Maryland evaluated our own licensing 
practices in preparation for rewriting our 1938 stand- 
ards and regulations pertaining to licensing. 


In evaluating our licensing standards and practices, 
we found it necessary to consider first the basic ques- 
tion of why we license. A second area which needed 
clarification was the relationship of licensing standards 
to the day by day experiences of children receiving 
care. A third area which needed to be reconsidered 
was the process of licensing, which included the 
responsibilities of the agency or institution and the 
state department and what is actually involved in 
securing and giving a license. 

Before considering these three aspects of licensing 
it is necessary to review briefly some details especially 
pertinent to our licensing program in Maryland. The 
basic provisions of Maryland’s licensing law provide 
that all institutions, agencies and societies, as well 
as all individuals having the care, custody, or control 
of one or more minors other than children related 
by blood or marriage shall obtain a license from the 
state. The Department of Public Welfare is obligated 
to issue a license upon due proof that the individual, 
agencies, or institutions meet standards designed to 
secure the proper care of such minors. The depart- 
ment is authorized through rules and regulations to 
establish standards for all forms of foster care. The 
law also provides that any agency, institution or in- 
dividual who cares for children in violation of this 
law shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and 
upon conviction may be fined or imprisoned. 

We had as of February 1946, 34 private child-caring 
institutions; 7 child-placing agencies; and 1,819 
licensed foster homes. The primary responsibility for 
licensing foster homes and passing upon fitness in 
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relation to state standards rests with the local, public 
and private, child-placing agencies. The state issues 
licenses for foster homes used by private agencies 
upon the agency’s certification that the foster home 
conforms with the state standards or deviates from 
them in certain ways which will not adversely affect 
the welfare of the child. The State Department’s major 
emphasis, therefore, is working with the agencies and 
institutions rather than directly with foster homes. 

This responsibility for licensing is carried by the 
State Department’s field supervisors. A chronological 
account is kept of each contact of our field staff with 
the agency or institution. We speak of these records 
as our case records because they are a vital part of 
our work with each agency and they are indispensable 
for use in the supervision of the field staff. 


Why Do We LiIcENsE 


HE QUESTION OF WHY we license child-placing agen- 
Tite and children’s institutions raises the broader 
question of why we have any form of licensing. This 
broader question answers itself when we consider 
licensing with which all are familiar, such as licensing 
required for doctors and pharmacists. In selecting a 
doctor we are assured of a minimum of competence 
by the doctor’s license to practice medicine. We have 
similar assurance in having a prescription filled be- 
cause of the requirement that pharmacists have certain 
basic knowledge and skill before securing a license. 
Or consider how uneasy and insecure one would feel 
in riding in an elevator if it did not have to meet 
rigid specifications and be frequently inspected to 
insure public safety. It is clear then that one of the 
basic purposes of licensing is to insure against certain 
risks which we as individuals are not able to assume. 
This is the basic reason for licensing individuals, 
agencies, and institutions giving some form of foster 
care to children. When it is necessary for a child to 
live away from his own home or relative’s home, there 
are certain basic risks involved for the child, and these 
risks can be identified and known. The purpose of 
licensing is to protect the child by identification of 
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these risks and by establishing safeguards to meet 
them. 

When a child is separated from his own home, some 
of the basic risks for him grow out of the change in 
the parental relationship and the conditions leading 
to separation. In order to fully appreciate the risks, 
we should consider some of the specific responsibil- 
ities’ involved in the parental relationship. A child 
because of his childhood needs an adult who will 
plan for him and see to his nurture, growth, and train- 
ing. This his parent does, and it has many facets, 
both tangible and intangible. Some major responsi- 
bilities of the parent are: 

The parent provides a home for the child and or- 
ganizes in some fashion the child’s daily life, including 
eating, sleeping, clothing, and a place to play. The 
parent sets goals for the child’s development, intro- 
ducing it into the family’s traditional way of living, 
and teaches it the family’s customs. In this way the 
child learns to take its place as a participating member 
of a family group. 

The parent is responsible for the child’s physical 
well being. If the child is ill the parent chooses the 
doctor. He determines what the doctors and the hos- 
pital can do for the child and decides whether it is 
necessary. 

He is responsible for the child’s education. The 
parent selects the school, public or private, Catholic or 
non-sectarian. When the child is beyond the com- 
pulsory attendance age, the parent determines what 
further training the child should have. He protects 
the child from physical, moral, and spiritual harm 
according to his own ideas of what is harmful. He 
chooses the spiritual influences to which he wants the 
child to be exposed. 

Licensing is designed to protect those children who 
do not have parental care in their own home. They are 
the children who do not have parents, or are neglected. 
They may also be children of responsible parents who 
want and need to use foster care. Children have rights 
which includes care by kind and responsible people 
who have their interests at heart and can provide nor- 
mal opportunities for their growth and development. 
The state has a responsibility for seeing that these 
children receive good care. 


STANDARDS AS RELATED TO THE CARE OF CHILDREN 


HE EFFECTIVENESS of licensing depends in a large 
measure upon the established standards for licens- 
ing. There has been a great deal of work done on 
standards for foster care, and, because this is readily 


*Based on materials developed for new State Department manual. 


available, the validity or usefulness of any specific 
standard is not considered in this article. 

The aim of the department at the time our previous 
standards were established (1938) was to have spe- 
cific, objective standards which would clearly reflect 
whether or not an agency or institution should be 
licensed. However, as we have used these standards, 
we have encountered real difficulties. We found stand- 
ards used as an arbitrary rule with the danger of be- 
coming technical and involved in petty details while 
missing some of the more important aspects of child 
care. Regulations about floor space, requirements that 
there be a social history, standards for staff-child 
ratio, and bathroom facilities can become routine tech- 
nical matters which are measured by rule. In consider- 
ing the necessity for having a social history the tend- 
ency was to consider this as having been met or not 
met as the specific instance warranted, rather than to 
consider how information secured in the history was 
used for the child. The tendency was to check regu- 
lations about floor space in the same way with little 
consideration of the meaning that adequate floor space 
can have for children in an institution. Opportunities 
for rough and tumble games, a chance to read or to 
be alone, opportunities to have a cubby hole or some 
place that a child can call his own: these are some 
of the things that adequate floor space can mean and 
they can be easily missed in the routine application 
of a regulation. 

We knew that some agencies were meeting our 
standards but were not giving good care to children. 
Agencies and institutions have their own standards 
and these often exceed any standard established. 


Our experience has convinced us that we need ob- 
jective standards but that they need to be seen in 
perspective to the real purpose of licensing which 
protect children. A child separated from his own 
parents needs to be under the care of people who are 
assuredly kind, responsible, and who like children. 
The child should be in the care of someone who can 
look after its particular needs and interests. The child 
needs to have schooling suitable for its age and de- 
velopment. It needs good wholesome nourishing food 
and opportunities for play suitable to its years. These 
are some of the things which licensing is designed to 
secure for children. Standards need to be seen in rela- 
tion to their value for the child with their basic pur- 
pose and intent clearly stated and understood. 

A statement of the direct relation of standards to the 
care of children will help in resolving some of the 
problems arising out of their use. Such a statement 
will lessen any tendency to treat standards in a routine 
or technical way. It will help agencies and institutions 
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to accept the standards and we can depend on the 
courts for enforcement of the licensing law when they 
understand how standards protect children. 


Tue Licenstnc Process 


HE APPLICATION FOR a license, the granting or de- 
T ial of a license, and continued eligibility for a li- 
cense are all part of the licensing process which must 
be considered of primary importance in assuring chil- 
dren the protection which licensing affords. We found 
it necessary to clarify the institutions’ or child-placing 
agencies’ responsibility and the state’s responsibility 
in licensing. 

The Maryland law clearly places the responsibility 
for securing a license upon the individual, agency, 
or institution caring for one or more unrelated chil- 
dren. They are obligated to apply for a license if 
they are caring for unrelated children and to present 
proof that they meet the standards of care established 
by the state. This responsibility for the agency is 
sound. The rightness of it was recently emphasized 
in the consideration of a legislative proposal which 
placed major responsibility upon the state rather than 
the agency for establishing eligibility requirements. In 
consideration of this change, it became evident that 
the State Department could not carry full respon- 
sibility for establishing eligibility for a license with- 
out becoming a detective agency to establish neglect. 
Licensing defeats its own purpose if it is used to 
establish neglect after the damage has been done. 
The agency, or institution, is the only one who can 
effectively carry the responsibility for establishing its 
own ability to give good care. 


Tue Srate’s ResponsipiLity tn LicENsING 


HE STATE HAS THE responsibility for issuing a license 
ha due proof that the individual or agency can 
give good care. The license is issued when there is 
substantial evidence that this is true. When there is 
doubt of the applicant’s ability to give this kind of 
care, it is resolved in favor of the children served 
and the license is denied. 


It is the agency’s or institution’s responsibility to 
establish its competence for child care. We formerly 
secured information through direct investigation but 
we found that this practice was not entirely satisfac- 
tory to ourselves or to the agencies. It was wrong 
for us to assume the responsibilities which rightly be- 
long to the agency or institution itself. We are now 
attempting to change our procedure so that the agency 
or institution will have its rightful part in establish- 
ing eligibility for a license. The ineffectiveness of this 


old approach was demonstrated recently when a su- 
perintendent remarked, “It had not occurred to me 
that I would have any part in licensing. I thought 
that you would visit and ask a lot of questions and 
that I would answer them.” 

In the licensing process we have many opportunities 
to help agencies improve their standards and we 
recognize that we have a responsibility to give the 
agencies the kind of help and support which they can 
use. The type of help given has varied with each in- 
stitution or agency and has included: developing in- 
take standards which meet urgent community needs; 
developing new services; finding and using commu- 
nity resources; and improvement of case work serv- 
ices. The licensing law places us in a strategic position 
to give this much needed service and substantial im- 
provements have resulted. 

We have partially overcome confusion by defining 
our own responsibilites in relation to licensing which 
helped the agencies and institutions to find their place 
in relation to it. This has reduced the length of time 
involved in licensing. The agencies are becoming 
more free to ask for the help and our time and re- 
sources are being used more constructively. 


DEVIATIONS 


NOTHER IMPORTANT ASPECT of licensing is the way 
A in which deviations from established standards 
are treated, The licensing law fails to offer essential 
protection for children if deviations are not considered 
and dealt with on a constructive basis. The importance 
of this is shown by the fact that, with two exceptions, 
each institution which has been licensed failed in 
some way to meet established standards at the time 
they made application for a license. 

Formerly we gave the agency or institution a written 
evaluation at the end of our study of the ways they 
met the licensing standards and the deviations we 
found from the standards. This method brought forth 
a storm of protests and it was necessary to modify our 
procedure. We then divided the licensing standards 
into convenient sections and handled the deviations 
found in each section separately. Agencies or institu- 
tions now have the responsibility for discovering 
where deviations occur and the State Department 
gives them what help is needed. 

When the agency’s or institution’s practice falls be- 
low the minimum standards in a specific area, the 
superintendent's first reaction is to make the change 
because of the State Department standards. While it 
is right for the superintendent to work on improving 
standards, we do not feel it is right to put the necessity 
for this on the State Department. Standards are only 
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sound if they stand the test of providing a necessary 
protection for children. Every effort is made to help 
and support the superintendent to make changes on 
this basis rather than on the basis of State Department 
requirements. 


This difference of approach is the difference be- 
tween the superintendent’s using the State Depart- 
ment regulations as a prop or themselves assuming re- 
sponsibility for the change. The value of this approach 
was vividly expressed by one director who had been 
struggling with her relationship to her own Board. 
(Our regulation requires joint participation of super- 
intendent and Board in determining the policies and 
program of the institution.) She had never been in- 
cluded in the Board’s consideration of basic policy and 
she raised the question as to whether this was not 
the time for the State Department to come in and 
“wield the big stick.” Before we could give our an- 
swer to this, she went on to say “Or do you see this as 
my responsibility?” We certainly did see this as her 
responsibility. We knew that she could meet it, and 
we gave her the support and encouragement which 
she needed. She achieved a working relationship with 
her Board because it was necessary in the consid- 
eration of specific problems arising out of the chil- 
dren’s care, The meeting of the state regulation was 
incidental to this very real achievement. 


The requirement that the license be issued at the 
time the department has substantial evidence that the 
children will receive good care does not mean that 
each regulation must be met in a meticulous way. 
There often is some important deviation at the time 
the license is issued but the agency recognizes this 
and accepts its responsibility for improving standards. 
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DENIAL oF LICENSE 


HEN AN INDIVIDUAL or agency has applied for a 

license, we assume until a decision is reached as 
to granting or denial that it has met the requirements 
of the law. 

This decision is made only after there is substantial 
evidence of the applicant’s ability to care for children. 
The denial of a license presents a problem in agencies 
and institutions where there are traditions and vested 
interests. We have recently faced this problem in re- 
jecting applications for two children’s institutions. One 
was a small children’s institution operated by a church 
group, Our study showed: that the Board of Managers 
were not effectively assuming their responsibilities; 
that the institution was financially insecure; and that 
they were not able to employ a superintendent capable 
of managing the institution. We knew without ques- 
tion that the institution was having a damaging 
effect upon the children admitted. The denial of this 
license was made only after months of work in at- 
tempting to help them improve the situation. In re- 
fusing to issue a license we offered our assistance in 
helping to provide for the children under care. 

The other was an institution for younger children, 
operated on a commercial basis. Beating of children, 
gross physical neglect and disregard of parental rights 
were among our reasons for rejecting this application. 

Licensing is not a cure-all for all child welfare ills, 
and it has the same limitations which any protective 
service has, Licensing as it exists today in Maryland 
has many defects, but we can say with assurance that 
it does offer protection for children and has meas- 
urably raised child welfare standards. 





within 6 months? 


connected payment? 





DO YOU KNOW THAT... 
In the quarter following VJ-Day (October-December 1945): 


the number of cases opened for the special types of public assistance jumped nearly a third and 
openings for general assistance increased nearly a half? 


2 out of every 5 cases opened for assistance had lost employment or had a decrease in earnings 


for the great majority of cases involving the loss of a job or decreased earnings, the illness or dis- 
ability of the wage earner was a precipitating factor? 


nearly a fourth of the aged accepted for assistance were just 65 years old? 


I out of every 8 openings for old-age assistance involved the loss of an allowance or service- 


SOURCE: BUREAU OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE, SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 
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FROM RELIEF TO WELFARE 
The First Decade of a Local Public Welfare Agency 


by A. E. Rose, Commissioner 
City of Chicago Department of Welfare 





forth serious challenge to those in this country 

long concerned with the problems of human 
welfare. The same period was even more trying to 
newly created welfare organizations, which, like the 
Chicago Department of Welfare, were hurriedly set 
up to meet the impact of unprecedented mass-unem- 
ployment with its inevitable social convulsions. 

To a large degree, these stimulants demanded an 
understanding and a resourcefulness that moved the 
Chicago Department of Welfare from infancy 
through adolescence and into maturity—which is to 
say—from the early pre-war concepts of haphazard 
emergency relief giving to a philosophy of a mean- 
ingful welfare program in which the principle of 
the preservation of the dignity of the human being 
has become the predominant motive. 

When the City of Chicago, for the first time in her 
history, took over administrative responsibility for a 
complex municipal relief program on July 1, 1936— 
the influence of the 16th Century with its Eliza- 
bethan “poor laws”—the outmoded concepts of “poor 
relief” of 1787—stood on the statute books of the 
State of Illinois. It was not until the year 1945—158 
years later—that an enlightened State Legislature, 
recognizing the anachronism, appointed a Commis- 
sion to codify and streamline all of its welfare laws. 

At the very outset, too, an eager but as yet un- 
refined staff of more than 2,000 employees, weather- 
beaten by the preceding six years of the storm-and- 
stress era, faced the task of providing care for 181,523 
dependent Chicagoans at a time when a major finan- 
cial crisis had all but crippled operations. In suc- 
ceeding years, recurrent crises hampered the full pro- 
jection of the welfare program and resulted in tem- 
porary closings of district offices, suspension of staff 
and drastic budget fluctuations. Not until May 1942, 
was the 100 per cent budget restored and formulated 
plans for adequate care put into effect. 


Te TURBULENT YEARS of the past decade brought 


While still in the formative period, the young 
agency (formerly Chicago Relief Administration) 
operating under a legislative provision limiting ad- 
ministrative costs to 8 per cent sought a way to 
demonstrate to a not-too-receptive public mind the 


relationship between the cost of efficient administra- 
tion and the total cost of relief expenditures. In the 
undercurrent, there was a belief that the Chicago 
relief program had outgrown its emergency and 
temporary stages and in order to fulfill adequately 
a social and community obligation it must be given 
the status of permanence. The first answer was to 
be found in the Canal Demonstration Project. 


DEMONSTRATION Project 


HIS PROJECT was initiated in February 1938 with 
be setting up of a demonstration unit in the Canal 
District Office—located in the heart of the hetro- 
geneous back-of-the-stockyards area. The plan was 
to discover what could be accomplished by a more 
thorough investigation and better service to the re- 
cipient through a larger staff with reduced case loads, 
closer supervision, better floor plans, improved pro- 
cedures and equipment. The test tubes of this labora- 
tory were to provide new standards for the nineteen 
ill-housed, poorly equipped city district offices where 
an overburdened staff labored with an average case 
load of 169 cases per field worker. 

The conclusions reached after three months of 
operations focused attention on the obvious fact that 
the increased administrative costs incurred by the 
Canal Demonstration were more than offset by 
decreased relief costs. Significantly, these savings were 
not effected at the expense of the eligible recipient. 

An almost immediate effect of the Canal Demon- 
stration was the action by the Illinois General Assem- 
bly in July 1938, which increased the legal limitation 
of administrative costs from 8 to 10 per cent of gross 
expenditures. 

Following in the foot-path of the Canal Demon- 
stration and with an appetite whetted for further 
administrative pioneering—a Central Intake Service 
was established in August 1938 to determine uni- 
formly the eligibility of applicants for assistance on 
the basis of residence and economic need. 


CENTRAL INTAKE 


ONTINUED IN ONE FoRM or another until 1943, when 
re agency's activities were fully concentrated in 
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the same building, the Chicago plan of Centralized 
Intake proved that service to the needy was expe- 
dited; possibility of confusion was eliminated by the 
uniform application of policies and procedures; pro- 
fessional efficiency was increased through specializa- 
tion; and the shifting of personnel to meet the 
changing demands of intake was considerably re- 
duced. Cost of administration was cut. Crowding 
in the district offices was diminished. The commu- 
nity became aware of a central address for referrals 
and a central source of responsibility for appeals. 

In 1939, when employment possibilities began to 
improve, the Department of Welfare embarked upon 
a vigorous program aimed at the placement of all 
employables in jobs and the rehabilitation and re- 
employment of all marginal workers, including some 
recipients who had been considered unemployable. 
A drive was launched to educate potential employers 
to the usefulness of this residual labor pool as well 
as to point out that a man’s racial identity, physical 
handicap or age was not necessarily disqualifying for 
certain types of work. Thus was developed a Place- 
ment Service that has found jobs for tens of thou- 
sands since its inception. 

In 1942, the Homemaker Service was established 
to help keep families together in emergencies. Com- 
petent homemakers, attuned by training to the agen- 
cy’s purpose, were placed in homes in which the 
mother was either temporarily out or else too ill to 
care for her children, or in motherless homes in 
which the father was incapacitated. 

These were but a few of the Department’s admin- 
istrative innovations. What has happened to the 
heart of the agency, the welfare program itself? In 
July 1936, almost six per cent of Chicago’s popula- 
tion was dependent upon public assistance. The 
number of persons needing care during the subse- 
quent ten years has fluctuated from the peak of 
278,000 persons in March 1939 to approximately 
20,000 at the present time. In the beginning mass- 
unemployment was the major cause of dependency. 
Resurgent employment gradually shifted the accent 
to individuals who, in addition to economic need, 
presented varied problems of physical or mental 
illness and complicated interrelated problems of man- 
agement, housing, broken homes, child care and 
family relationships. 

Out of this shift in emphasis the Department of 
Welfare evolved a working philosophy which holds 
that public assistance must serve needy persons in a 
manner which will conserve and develop human 
resources, create opportunities for self-development 
and contribute to the general welfare. 


CRADLE TO GRAVE 


HE SCOPE OF THESE services embraces all welfare 
| from cradle to grave. They were molded 
and developed with the aid of Advisory Committees 
selected for their respective professional associations. 
The Department’s medical program provides hos- 
pital, clinic, dental, and nursing care; drugs and 
appliances; treatment in the home by a physician of 
the patient’s choice. A convalescent home is main- 
tained by the Department. So also are a diagnostic 
dental clinic, a medical examining unit, a well 
children’s clinic, and a home makers service. Com- 
plete advisory service on economical home manage- 
ment, nutrition and diets is furnished by Home Econ- 
omists. Resources of recipients and applicants, obvious 
or apparent, are conserved by a Resource Division. 
A full fledged program of child care and foster 
homes is handled by the Department’s Childrens’ 
Division. 

It is incidentally the largest child-caring agency 
in the city. Of this division, a 1945 study on the 
“Dependent Child in Chicago” published by the 
Chicago Community Trust had this to say: “In 
quality of service it compares favorably with the 
general level of private agencies and, indeed, is prob- 
ably superior to that offered by some.” 


The evolution of a case work program with objec- 
tives for effecting not only environmental changes 
for the individual, but also to bring about improved 
personal relationships and personality adjustments 
has called for an increasing amount of staff training. 
In 1945 a part time psychiatrist was added to the 
staff. The psychiatrist conducts semi-weekly seminars 
where individual case workers present full docu- 
mented cases for analysis and treatment of behavior 
problems. 


A diversified welfare program—like Chicago’s De- 
partment of Welfare, has its roots in the community 
and shoulders a real and meaningful obligation 
towards the entire community. Implicit in this rela- 
tionship is a sincere concern with all of the problems 
inherent in community life. 

Finally, there is a strong temptation to cite a few 
figures. Within ten years the Department has spent 
over a quarter of a billion dollars on total welfare 
needs with administrative and operating costs limited 
to 9.4 per cent. Above all; within Chicago’s multi- 
million population there are today 1,000,000 men, 
women and children who at one time or another 
received assistance and who have since become self- 
supporting, useful and productive members of the 
community. 
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BALTIMORE'S AREA PROJECTS 


by Tuomas J. S. Waxter, Director 
Department of Public Welfare 
Baltimore, Maryland 





and ideals of youth are all important to American 

democracy. The future of America will be writ- 
ten in terms of these attitudes. Along with the entire 
adult population, American youth has changed as 
a result of the war. The fact that the entire nation 
has been living on its nerves and that life is far less 
sheltered than formerly has tended to change the be- 
havior of adults and, to a greater degree, has tended 
to change impressionable youth. 


T= AVERAGE AMERICAN realizes that the attitudes 


Youth is more responsive to change than are older 
people. The reaction of youth to changing conditions 
has stimulated public interest and public discussion 
in the whole field of child care. There has been, for 
example, a great deal of newspaper space given to 
the problem of juvenile delinquency. Actually, how- 
ever, there are few new problems. The war has sim- 
ply sharpened up and dramatized the ever present 
problems presented by growing children. There is, 
however, more general interest in child behavior, child 
health, child education, child recreation and child 
care than ever before. This interest is by no means 
limited to the so-called maladjusted or troublesome 
youngster. 

There are many explanations as to why children 
behave as they do. One group of specialists would em- 
phasize the child himself in his physical and mental 
capacity. Under the law of the State of Maryland, 
a child, so far as the criminal courts are cohcerned, 
is a free agent from the time of his sixteenth birth- 
day. Other experts have moved back a little and find 
many causative factors of delinquent conduct in the 
home. This group believes that the major emphasis 
may be found in parental education. They use the par- 
ents as the “whipping boy” and place the major re- 
sponsibility upon them, forgetting that this is a vicious 
circle, as the parents, in turn, can give to their chil- 
dren no more than they, themselves, have. Still an- 
other group places the responsibility squarely upon 
the community. It argues that if children are to be 
reared amid wretched housing conditions, within a 
slum area, with an inadequate diet, insufficient cloth- 
ing, etc., little can be expected of either the child or 
the adult community 

The above represents a few of the many factors 


that are involved in considering why children do not 
always behave in a manner which pleases the adult 
community. Each of the numerous points of emphasis 
offers a contributing cause but no one factor should 
be overemphasized. A philosophy which believes 
that the behavior of children is a predictable reflection 
of all the multitude of circumstances which are 
brought to bear upon each growing child has led to 
the experiment known as The Area Project. 


OricIn oF Project 


HE AREA PROJECT was conceived in the thinking of 
ha Chicago sociologist by the name of Dr. Clifford 
R. Shaw. In their book, Juvenile Delinquency and 
Urban Areas, University of Chicago Press, 1942, 
Shaw and his colleagues reached the conclusion that 
group delinquency which characterizes much of our 
modern crime is deeply imbedded in the roots of 
modern community life; that attitudes prevailing 
in metropolitan centers seem to sanction delinquency 
through conduct, speech, gestures of adults with 
whom city juveniles come in contact; that the com- 
peting values of modern life confuse the growing 
child and encourage him to see the life of excitement 
in which he gains a certain status with his kind and 
that year after year this situation grows more serious. 
Any solution must come from community agencies 
focalizing their attention on the setting or neighbor- 
hood life from which these young delinquents 
emerge. 


In April 1944, the Mayor of the City of Baltimore 
and the local Youth Commission appointed a com- 
mittee to study the whole philosophy of the Area 
Project. The Director of Welfare was appointed 
chairman of the committee in recognition of the 
fact that the Welfare Department had the greatest 
stake in any venture which might be undertaken. 
This committee rendered a report urging that two 
such projects be financed in Baltimore, one for an 
exclusively Negro area and one for an exclusively 
white area, The Baltimore committee found that the 
Area Project represented a dual experiment. First and 
foremost, it was an effort to arouse the inhabitants of 
a small section of a city to their own problems and 
to the responsibilities growing out of these problems. 
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It was an expression of belief that each individual 
section of a community contains sufficient potential 
leadership within its geographical boundaries to deal 
effectively with many of its own problems. Secondly, 
the Area Project is based upon the assumption that 
this leadership can, when aroused, bring about the 
necessary changes, attitudes, sentiments, ideals and 
loyalties for the construction of a more acceptable 
community life. In its final analysis, the Area Project 
is based upon the feeling that the reduction of de- 
linquency depends at least, partially, upon the extent 
to which the people, themselves, understand and want 
a program of community betterment and are willing 
to work with and call it their own. 

In April 1944, the municipality of Baltimore auth- 
orized two Area Projects as recommended by the com- 
mittee at an annual cost to the city of approximately 
$10,000 each. The projects were to be administered 
by the study committee. 

Two areas were selected, one white and one Negro, 
comprising a population of approximately 16,000 
inhabitants each. The population in the areas selected 
represents a cross-section of Baltimore in which prob- 
lems common to the entire city may be found. They 
were not selected as areas of high delinquency; as a 
matter of fact, Area No. 2, the white Project, has a 
delinquency rate well below the city average. The 
two areas were selected as representative of the entire 
city. They are not in privileged sections of the city 
but the people living in them represent an average 
cross-section of Americans. 


ORGANIZATION 


DIRECTOR FOR EACH area was first selected. In select- 
A ing the director, the effort was made to get a per- 
son whose background was about the same as that 
of the people who lived in the area. For the Negro 
area, the director selected was a person who had spent 
a large portion of his life living in the area. The direc- 
tor of the white area had grown up in a comparable 
dominant Catholic community. The common back- 
ground of the director with the people of the area was 
felt to be important. 

It is absolutely essential to the success of such an 
experiment that the director understand the people 
who live in the area, their way of life, their prejudices, 
their problems and their strengths. Ideally, he would 
actually come from within the area and would have 
had his own background and growing years with the 
people who live there. His is the responsibility for 
arousing leadership. He contacts the inhabitants of 
the area, the men, women and children who live 
there, the clergy, the schoolteachers, the local business 
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men, the housewives, etc. 

With each of the directors, a full-time police officer 
was assigned in plain clothes. Each police officer was 
responsible to the director. The men assigned by the 
Police Department were selected because of their in- 
terest and background in working with young people. 
Offices were rented in the center of each area. Full- 
time secretaries were employed. The work of the 
projects was confined, for the first several months, to 
having the directors and the policemen spend their 
full time becoming familiar with all of the aspects 
of their respective areas. Innumerable men, women, 
and children in the areas were contacted. 

Finally, at the end of the summer of 1944, each area 
arranged for a mass-meeting of citizens. Out of each 
mass-meeting came a Nominating Committee and 
another mass-meeting which resulted in the election 
of officers and an Executive Committee in each area. 


EastsipE CoMMUNITY COMMITTEE 


HE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, upon its election, imme- 

diately assumed total responsibility for planning 
the program. This responsibility was placed in its 
hands, without reservation. The committee, however, 
soon found it desirable to de-centralize its activities 
and to share its responsibility with a larger number 
of persons. Consequently, ten standing sub-commit- 
tees were formed. These committees are: 
Recreation 
Police 
Public Baths 
Health and Sanitation 
Welfare 
Music 
Religious Education 
Public Improvement and Housing 
Dramatics 

10. Workers’ Council. 

Over 150 individuals are now at work on the vari- 
ous committees. In addition to the committee mem- 
bers, the Project has enrolled over 1,000 people who 
have signified their desire to work on various phases 
of the program. 

In the spring of 1945, the Executive Committee 
formally incorporated the Project under the laws of 
the state and became known as “The Eastside Com- 
munity Committee.” 

During the latter months of 1944, and throughout 
1945, monthly meetings have been held at different 
churches in the community. The number of resi- 
dents attending meetings has been large, running at 
times in excess of a thousand persons. Progress re- 
ports are given at each meeting by committee chair- 
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men and authorization for future activity outlined. 


Some of the problems involved may be indicated 
by the following data: with a 1940 census population 
of something over 16,000 Negroes, there are 87 places 
where liquor is sold as against 13 churches and 11 
schools. There has been over three times as much 
juvenile delinquency in this area as in the city as a 
whole; three times as much tuberculosis; twice as 
much infant mortality. While in the city as a whole 
approximately 40 per cent of all homes are owner 
occupied, in this area less than two per cent of the 
homes are owner occupied. Housing is over-crowded 
and in numerous instances in distressing physical 
repair. Many houses do not have inside toilets or 
bathtubs. There are practically no recreational facili- 
ties, etc. Against this, however, there is a real com- 
munity sense of belonging, with a keen spirit of social 
responsibility and real potential leadership. 

The juvenile protective officer assigned, in addition 
to his general community responsibilities, has had 
referred to him 366 individual children under 16 
years of age from parents or from an agency. Only 
eleven children during 1945 reached the juvenile 
court. 

The Eastside Community Committee raised over 
$2,000 at the first annual Blue Ribbon Tea. It spon- 
sored a volunteer community workers’ institute under 
a specialist who was brought from Chicago for this 
purpose. Certificates were awarded to 25 graduates 
of the institute. It has organized, outfitted and spon- 
sored a baseball league. Numerous scout troops have 
been organized. A city-wide essay contest on juvenile 
delinquency was sponsored. It cooperated with the 
book wagon of the Public Library during July and 
August of 1944 by securing 725 new registrations and 
issuing 4,074 books. Interest has been aroused in 
making available more adequate public-bath facilities 
for the area. It engaged in a “Clean Block Cam- 
paign,” which covered the whole area. It has been 
interested in the purchase of a building for recrea- 
tional purposes. The 1945 city budget contains a 
capital item to build a large recreational center in 
the area. Certain property for tennis courts was 
leased from a railroad. Vacant lots have been cleared 
for play space for children. It is constantly pressing 
both the Department of Recreation and the private 
recreational agencies for additional recreational facili- 
ties for the area. 

Working with the residents of the community, the 
local Executive Committee is developing in this East 
Baltimore area a real civic consciousness and a 
desire on the part of the people of the area to work 
with one another towards a solution of some of their 


problems. 


EasteRN CoMMUNITY COUNCIL 


N THE WHITE AREA, as in the Negro area, consider- 
| able time was spent by the director and by the 
police officer in studying the neighborhood. Then 
the mass-meeting was called with the election of a 
Nominating Committee. The subsequent mass-meet- 
ing closed with the election of officers and an Execu- 
tive Committee. 

The area covers approximately one square mile of 
which 133 acres are taken up by a public park. 
There are 4,050 homes, each one a part of a row. 
There were several streets of heavy traffic. The first 
thought for committee consideration was that the 
streets must be made safe for young people. Thus, 
a Police, Fire and Safety Committee was formed with 
the purpose of making the community a physically 
and morally safe place to live. Several months were 
spent by the committee making studies of the danger 
spots throughout the area. These surveys have in- 
cluded night tours of the park, checking traffic at 
various hours on several streets, etc. Meetings have 
been held with the Board of Park Commissioners 
relative to conditions in the park. Also, arrangements 
were made with the Police Department to erect signs 
at dangerous intersections, and police and radio cars 
have endeavored to control speeding. 


A Recreational Committee was formed which 
worked with the park authorities for a greater 
utilization of play space in the park. As a result, 
playing upon the streets of the area has been greatly 
lessened and activities in the park broadened. The 
Recreational Committee sponsored and conducted the 
following activities during 1945: 

Model Plane Contest—21 entries—300 spectators 

Table Tennis Tournament—Patterson Park High 
School—26 entries 

Table Tennis Tournament—Red Shield Club— 
23 entries 

Bicycle races—Patterson Park—I169 entries—600 
spectators 

A public-parochial softball league for the sixth 
grade and under with eight teams 

Boys’ softball league of eight teams—I4 years 
and under 

Girls’ softball league of four teams— 14 years 
and under 

Boys’ softball league of six teams—ages 15 to 20 

Girls’ softball league of four teams—ages 15 to 20 

A “Curb-ball” league of eight teams of boys 14 
years and under 

A boys’ baseball league of 4 teams—I12 years and 
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under 

Curb ball league of six teams—I2 years and 
under 

Curb ball league of six teams—I0 years and under 


These nine leagues alone represent a total of ap- 
proximately 720 boys and girls who are being given 
an outlet through the efforts of the Project. All the 
participants, with the exception of the school groups, 
are groups which would not normally organize. In 
all these leagues, residents of the community are 
acting as umpires, scorekeepers, etc., and the equip- 
ment is furnished by the Community Council. 

In addition to the activities outlined above, the 
Council office has acted as an intermediary in the 
following instances: 


Enrolled 24 girls in Department Public Recrea- 
tion Tap Dance Classes 

Enrolled 11 boys in Department Public Recrea- 
tion Woodwork Classes 

Enrolled 41 boys as members of Eastern Police 
Boys’ Club 

Organized 3 boys baseball teams and entered 
them in Department of Education or M.A.B.A. 
Leagues 

Organized and entered 2 boys soft-ball teams in 
Department Recreation Playground Leagues 

Sponsored 8 Home Play Groups of from 9 to 14 
children each 

Obtained assurance from the Department of 
Recreation that the Ladies’ Physical Fitness 
Group, in which 84 ladies have registered, will 
be returned to Patterson Park High School 

Arranged with a local boat club for the instruc- 
tion and training of a group of male students 
of Patterson Park High School in rowing 

One of the most effective contributions to “off- 
the-street” play has been the marking off of curb- 
ball courts within Patterson Park. This popular game 
has always been a source of concern to the adults 
of the area because of the traffic and broken-window 
hazards, but since the erection of courts and the 
organizing of the teams into leagues the picture 
has changed greatly. The Recreational Committee 
has, also, worked with the local Department of Public 
Recreation on plans to greatly broaden all the recrea- 
tional facilities available in the area. 

A postwar Planning Committee was appointed to 
consider the postwar needs of the community. 
Among its activities has been the running of Open 
Forums on such topics as “The San Francisco Con- 
ference,” “Capital-Labor Relationships,” etc. These 
forums have been well attended. This Committee is 
also engaged in gathering data from all sources rela- 


tive to a living war memorial in the form of a grove | 
of flowering trees surrounding the boat lake in the | 
park. : 

The Executive Committee which was originally 
elected in September 1944 has since become the” 
Board of Directors of “The Eastern Community 
Council, Inc.” This is the official name of the incor- 
porated organization. 

The police officer assigned to the Project has been 
in the center of all the Project’s activities. He has, 
however, had special responsibility to follow indi- 
vidual children assigned to him. During 1945, over 
100 individual children were referred to him by vari- 
ous community agencies, mainly the schools. Two 
of these cases required court action. In addition to 
working directly with children, he makes regular 
calls upon the movie managers and the managers of 
the various stores in the area. The stores and the 
movies, for instance, have regular forms on which 
they can make complaints to the officer. All children 
getting into difficulties are referred to the Project 
officer rather than to the court unless the difficulty is 
extremely serious. 

The director of the Project organized a Works’ 
Advisory Council consisting of a supervisor and 
worker from each public and private agency serving 
the area. This was set up in August, 1944 and has 
been functioning since that time. Among the agen- 
cies represented are the Health Department, the 
Welfare Department, the Recreation Department, 
the Catholic Charities, the International Center, the 
Family and Children’s Society, the School Depart- 
ment and the Juvenile Protection Bureau of the 
Police Department. 


RESULTs 


ig EVALUATING THE worK of the two Area Projects 
in Baltimore over the past two years, it must be 
remembered that the results of such activity take a 
period of time to manifest themselves. It is believed 
that some of the things that have occurred are: 

1. Gradually, in these two areas, the apathy of the 
individual citizen towards the problems of his neigh- 
borhood is breaking down. 

2. There seems to be developing in the com- 
munity a realization of unmet needs and a desire 
on the part of the inhabitants of the areas to do 
something about them through community organ- 
ization. 

The very best testimony that can be secured as to 
the Project is in terms of the reaction of the clergy, 
the teachers, the merchants, older residents and the 
children who live in the areas. 








SUCIAL WORK CAREERS 


by Davi M. Scunewer, Director 
Bureau of Research and Siatistics 
New York State Department of Social Welfare 


IN PUBLIC SERVICE 





tributed among 10,602 members of the Amer- 

ican Association of Social Workers for the pur- 
pose of collecting information on such basic charac- 
teristics as age, sex, education, employment status, 
type of work, salary and years of social work experi- 
ence. A summary interpreting the returns made by 
6,344 members was published in The Compass, May 
1946. 

The returned questionnaires have since been fur- 
ther processed to yield separate data for members of 
the Association who were employed under public 
auspices as dfstinguished from those in private agen- 
cies. 

Of the total of 5,159 AASW members who speci- 
fied under what auspices they were currently em- 
ployed, 2,041 or 39.6 per cent, reported employment 
in public agencies. In general, it was found that 
the basic characteristics covered in the survey fell 
into similar patterns for members in both public 
and private employment. 

Nearly a third of the 2,041 members reporting 
themselves as employed in public agencies had been 
on the roster of the AASW since 1930 or earlic 
The remainder dated their initial membership in the 
Association in almost equal numbers in the subse- 
quent five-year intervals 1931 to 1935, 1936 to 1940, 
and 1941 or later. 

Association members in the public service as a 
group represent a high level of educational achieve- 
ment. About 9 out of every 10 held academic de- 
grees. Of these, almost half were higher degrees 
(801 master’s, 54 doctoral, and 9 specialized degrees). 
Of the 91.9 per cent of the members who reported 
some social work education, more than half pos- 
sessed a certificate or a degree in social work. Only 
a very small fraction had neither an academic degree 
nor some social work education. 


bE tn 1945, survey questionnaires were dis- 


Women social workers greatly outnumbered males 
in public employment, the ratio being almost six 
to one. The average age of both sexes combined 
was 42.3 years, the largest concentration (33.6 per 
cent) occurring between the ages of 31 and 40 years. 
Women are slightly older, on the average, than 
men; more than half the women (529 per cent), 


and about 4 out of 10 men (42.2 per cent) were past 
40. About one-fifth (19.7 per cent) of the members 
were past the 50-year mark, but less than one-tenth 
(9.3 per cent) in public employment were 30 or 
younger. 

The majority (55.7 per cent) of the 2,041 members 
were engaged in some form of public assistance or 
family and child welfare services (one of 24 “prin- 
cipal fields of activity” in which returns were 
grouped). With the addition of medical and psy- 
chiatric social workers and probation, parole and 
court workers to this category, more than three- 
quarters of the publicly employed members were 
represented. Other fields with considerable repre- 
sentation of AASW membership included, in order, 
social work with school children, teaching of social 
work, administration of welfare institutions, social 
research, and community organization. 


Members were further allocated as to the type of 
social worker they considered themselves regardless 
of current position. Caseworkers were the most 
numerous category (56.1 per cent), followed by 
administrators, who comprised nearly a third (318 
per cent) of the total, leaving a 2.6 per cent or less 
representation to each of the remaining classes (re- 
search workers, community organizers, instructors, 
group workers, and health workers). With regard 
to age, instructors were the oldest, averaging 45.7 
years of age, and caseworkers the youngest, with an 
average of 40.5 years (disregarding group workers, 
of whom there were only 18, or less than one per 
cent). Administrators were not quite four years 
older, on the average, than caseworkers. 

In the light of professional preparation required for 
the practice of social work, salaries appear to be 
rather low, especially when they are related to years 
of service. Members of the Association in public 
employment averaged slightly more than 14 years 
of social work experience. Their average (median) 
salary was $2,858. The most numerous group (579 
members, or 28.4 per cent) had 11 to 15 years of 
experience in social work, and were receiving a salary 
of $2,926, at the age of about 39 years. Those with 
21 or more years of service to their credit were 

(Continued on page 240) 











APWA ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE 


Baltimore, Maryland, December 5-8, 1946 





this December 5-8 at the Lord Baltimore Hotel, 

Baltimore, Maryland, renew its regular annual 
Round Table Conference. Hotel reservations will be 
centrally handled and reservation cards as well as 
copies of the preliminary program will be sent to 
all individual and agency members in October. Mem- 
bers are urged to use the reservation cards they will 
receive to facilitate handling of reservations. 


T° AMERICAN Pusitic WELFARE AsSOCIATION will 


Councit MEETINGS 


HE MEETINGS of the National Council of State 

Public Assistance and Welfare Administrators and 
the National Council of Local Public Welfare Ad- 
ministrators are scheduled on the first day, Thursday, 
December 5, as has been the custom. Members of 
the two Councils will meet in separate sessions during 
the day and in a joint session on the evening of 
December 5. The evening session only will be open 
to non-members of the Councils. 

Ten round table sessions, four panel discussions 
and large group meetings are arranged for Friday, 
December 6 and Saturday, December 7, with the 
Annual Association Dinner on Friday evening, De- 
cember 6. A general session summary of all meet- 
ings will be held on the morning of December 8. 


Rounp Taste Discussion 


NE OF THE featured round table discussions will 
| aa on the topic of agency administrative serv- 
ices. This four-session round table will include a 
review of current staff services, a more detailed 
examination of fiscal management plans and proce- 
dures, and a discussion of personnel management 
practices. The fourth session will be focused on 
research and statistics with emphasis upon the selec- 
tion of research data for use in an effective public 
relations program. 

The round table session on services for children 
will include consideration of financial, organizational 
and administrative problems in making needed serv- 
ices available to all children. This session will ex- 
amine ways of developing foster home programs and 
review relationships of welfare agencies with courts 
and institutions.. Attention will also be given to 
services for children receiving assistance and insur- 


ance grants as well as related problems of children. 
This round table will meet in three sessions on 
December 6 and 7. 

“Budgeting Need” will be the central theme of a 
three session round table which will consider this 
problem from three points of view: federal, state, 
and local. A nation-wide program of assistance based 
on need presupposes a scientific, equitable and real- 
istic determination of need. These sessions are de- 
signed to re-examine standards of assistance in rela- 
tion to determined need. 

It is anticipated that this round table will present 
the respective points of view of federal, state, and 
local agencies, delineate certain basic badgeting prin- 
ciples and provide a guide to concerted future action 
in a perplexing area of welfare administration. 


CoMMITTEE AND OrHer MEETINGS 


THER ROUND TABLE GRouPs will consider problems of 
) child welfare administration, public assistance pro- 
grams, and some aspects of current provisions for 
the chronically ill. Also scheduled are sessions on 
field supervision, and the relationships among schools 
of social work and welfare agencies. 

International social welfare, some problems of com- 
munity organization, and similar topics of widespread 
general interest will be the subjects of speakers and 
panel discussants at larger group meetings. 

Our Delegate to the Economic and Social Council 
of the United Nations, Mr. John G. Winant, has been 
asked to speak at the Annual Dinner and other 
guests will include Congressional Representative Aimé 
Forand and Mr. Watson Miller, Federal Security 
Administrator. 

Committees of the Association will meet at lunch- 
eon or afternoon sessions during the conference, the 
Association Board will convene on Saturday evening, 
December 7, and the annual membership meeting 
will follow the summary session on the morning of 
December 8. 

The December meeting will in some respects climax 
the 1946 series of eight regional conferences. As al- 
ways the conference will serve to round out the year’s 
activity and provide a starting point for the impor- 


tant legislative and program developments anticipated 
in 1947. 
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NEWS ANU NUTES 





Stupy oF Cuitp HEALTH SERVICES 


HE AMERICAN ACADEMY OF PEDIATRICS is directing 
i. nation-wide study to determine what facilities 
and services are available for children and what kind 
of care children are now receiving. The U. S. Public 
Health Service and the U. S. Children’s Bureau are 
assisting in the study by contributing the services of 
expert medical and statistical personnel. 

The scope of the study includes the following 
fields of inquiry: 1. The extent of facilities for 
pediatric care in all hospitals, including out-patient 
clinics and laboratories. This study is integrated with 
the present study being conducted by the Commis- 
sion on Hospital Care and it will contain more 
detailed information on pediatric and newborn care. 
2. The extent and quality of official and voluntary 
community and health services, such as: child-health 
conferences, school-health services, medical care pro- 
grams, immunization services, child-guidance serv- 
ices, and public health nursing. 3. Distribution, quali- 
fication, and activities of professional personnel in- 
cluding pediatricians, general practitioners, dentists, 
and specialists. Information will be compiled on the 
amount of training, including post-graduate training 
in pediatrics, of general practitioners, and the num- 
ber of children they serve and the time spent in 
such work. 4. A survey of the 68 medical schools to 
determine the quantity and quality of training they 
offer in pediatrics. 

The first three parts of the study are being carried 
out through state organizations by means of ques- 
tionnaires to all practicing physicians. The study is 
being made as a preliminary step in sound planning 
toward the following objective: 

“To make available to all mothers and children 
in the United States all essential preventive, diagnostic 
and curative medical services of high quality which 
used in cooperation with other services for children 


will make this country an ideal place for children — 


to grow into responsible citizens.” 


NominaTING CoMMITTEE 


HE PresipENT oF THE APWA has named a Nominat- 
Tie Committee for officers for 1947. The Com- 
mittee name was: 

Mr. J. Milton Patterson (Chairman), Director, 


Maryland Department of Public Welfare 
Miss Loa Howard, Administrator, Oregon Public 
Welfare Commission 
Mr. William A. Shoaf, Commissioner, Tennessee 
Department of Public Welfare 
Miss Louise Diecks, Director, City of Louisville 
Department of Public Welfare 
Mr. Edward L. Worthington, Director, City of 
Cleveland Department of Public Health and 
Welfare 
Miss Mildred Arnold, Director, Social Service Di- 
vision, Children’s Bureau, Federal Security 
Agency 
Mr. Vard V. Gray, Director, El Paso County 
(Colorado) Department of Public Welfare 
Mr. Garrett W. Keaster, State Field Representa- 
tive, Illinois Public Aid Commission 
The Committee submitted a slate to the President 
late in September and subsequently ballots were to be 
mailed to all active members. 





Directory Changes 





The following directory changes have been received 
for the Public Welfare Directory—1946, published by 
the American Public Welfare Association. 

United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 


Administration 

David Weintraub, Deputy Director General, Bureau of Supply, 
replacing Roy F. Hendrickson (p. 9). 
Social Security Administration 

Ewan Clague is no longer the Director, Bureau of Employment 
Security (p. 10). 

Oscar M. Powell is Director, Region 12 (p. 12). 

Social Protection Division: (Thomas Devine, Director) has been 
disbanded (p. 12). 


Regional Child Welfare Consultants 
Louise M. Noble is Consultant for Region 9 (p. 18). 
Indiana (pp. 86-88) 
County Director 


Putnam Mr. Fay G. Ray 
Iowa (pp. 92-94) 
County Director 
Ida George F. Scofield 
Louisiana (pp. 105-107) 
Parish Director 
LaSalle Mrs. Billy O. Walters 
Union Mrs. Mildred S. Baxter 
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Missouri 


The State Social Security Commission has become a part of the 
new Department of Public Health and Welfare, comprised of three 
Divisions: Health, Mental Diseases, and Welfare. 

Division of Welfare: Proctor N. Carter, Director (formerly 
Social Security Commission). 

Bureau of Social Services: Hubert Harris, Chief (formerly Divi- 
sion of Welfare Services). 

Bureau of Research and Statistics: Charles Hawkins, Chief (for- 
merly Division). 

Bureau of Finance: M. R. Herron, Chief (formerly Division). 

Bureau for the Blind: Mrs. Lee Johnston, Chief (formerly Mis- 
souri Commission for the Blind). 

The county offices will be termed County Welfare Offices and 
persons in charge will be designated as County Welfare Directors 
(pp. 141-142). 

Nebraska (pp. 151-153) 


County Director 
Garden Mrs. Ellen Suit 
Hamilton Mrs. Alberta Platt 
New Jersey 

State Department of Institutions and Agencies has recenily made 
several changes in the functional organization of their department. 

Sanford Bates, Commissioner. 

Deputy Commissioner in charge of Administration and Finance: 
Francis P. Gerry. 

Deputy Commissioner in charge of Mental Hygiene and Hos- 
pitals: Dr. Henry A. Cotton. 

Deputy Commissioner in charge of Welfare and Assistance: Dr. 
Ellen C. Potter (coordinates activities which include Division of 
Qld Age Assistance, State Board of Children’s Guardians, Com- 
mission for the Blind). 

Deputy Commissioner in charge of Correction and Parole: Dr. 
PF. Lovell Bixby. 

The following Divisions and Offices perform specialized services 
available to all other Divisions; Division of Classification and 
Education; Division of State Use Industries; Division of Statistics 
and Research; Division of Inspection; Division of Architecture and 
Construction; the Food Supervisor; the Farm Supervisor; the Divi- 
sion of Legal Services; the Division of Medicine; and the Division 
of Civil Service and Personnel. 

Texas 


Charles G. Caldwell is Area Supervisor, Austin (p. 237). 
T. Jay Mabry is Area Supervisor, Laredo (p. 238). 


Washington (p. 255) 
County 
Douglas 
Okanogan 
Wisconsin 


The following change should be made in the introductory por- 
tion on p. 260. 

Questions of legal residence and settlement of mental patients, 
as well as matters pertaining to deportation or collection should be 
addressed to Atty. Blaine M. Linke, Collection and Deportation 
Counsel, State Department of Public Welfare, State Capitol, Mad- 
ison, Wisconsin. 

Hawaii 


Oren E. Long replaces John H. Wilson as Director, Department 
of Public Welfare (p. 272). Mr. Long was formerly Superinten- 
dent, Department of Public Instruction (p. 273). 


Administrator 
Dallas S. Newell 
Mrs. Olga Harriman 


STAFFING PUBLIC WELFARE AGENCIES 
(Continued from page 226) 

Agencies are considering, in addition to their re- 
sponsibilities for good staffing to carry out the objec- 
tives of the program, their responsibilities for building 
a sufficiently good personnel so that they can, as their 
contribution, make placements available for super- 
vised field work as part of the curriculum of schools 
of social work. Only as the supply of professionally 
trained social workers increases will public welfare 


agencies, whose staffing needs constitute so large a 
proportion of social work personnel required in this 
country, be able to meet the personnel problem. The 
need for increased facilities for field work is a major 
factor in increasing the supply of competent social 
work personnel. 





EDITORIAL: OLD AGE SECURITY 
(Continued from page 217) 


Old age insurance is a better answer to the economic 
risk of age than the best public assistance program— 
most will agree. Such being the case, no cross section 
of our population should be deprived of its guarantee. 
Old age and survivors insurance should be extended 
to cover agricultural workers, domestics, the self-em- 
ployed and others. All systems of public retirement 
insurance should be molded into one system with 
transferable credits. Rates of benefit should be geared 
to guarantee the employee with not more than aver- 
age income during his working years with more 
than minimum subsistence upon retirement. Unless 
benefits exceed assistance in amount, old age insur- 
ance is no insurance against need. 


Fepere F. Fauri, Director 
Michigan Department of Social Welfare 





SOCIAL WORK CAREERS IN PUBLIC 
SERVICE 
(Continued from page 237) 


receiving an average salary of $3,251, or 43.3 per cent 
more than the “beginners’” group who had less 
than six years of practice in social work and an 
average salary of $2,269. 

Male members of the Association employed in 
public agencies seemed to fare considerably better 
than their female colleagues with respect to career 
opportunities and salaries attained. A total of 1,531 
men and women in public agencies were classified 
as administrators, casework supervisors, or casework- 
ers. Though men constituted only 13.7 per cent of 
the combined total, they comprised 29.4 per cent 
of the administrators. Women as administrators 
averaged $3,548, or 22.1 per cent less than men 
(average, $4,555) with all administrators receiving 
an average salary of $3,765. 

Among the casework supervisors, with an average 
salary of $2,726, men averaged $3,084 and women 
$2,702; for caseworkers, with an average salary of 
$2,319, the average for men was $2,657 and for 
women $2,299. It should be mentioned that men 
represented a small fraction of the last two groups 
of workers. 
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RUUNU TABLE CUNFERENCE 


DECEMBER 5-8, 1946 
HOTEL LORD BALTIMORE — BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 





ROUND TABLES—PANEL DISCUSSIONS—ANNUAL MEETING 
STATE AND LOCAL COUNCIL MEETINGS 


Discussion of: 
e CHILD WELFARE 
e FIELD SUPERVISION 
e CHRONIC ILLNESS 
e PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 
e ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES 
e TRAINING PERSONNEL 
e COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 


RESERVE THESE DATES—DECEMBER 5, 6, 7, 8—1946 


PRELIMINARY PROGRAM WILL BE MAILED TO MEMBERS IN OCTOBER 
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